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"All things through thee take nobler form, 
. And look beyond the earth." 
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The death of Mr. Johnson was a great surprise and 
shock to his immediate family as well as to the large cir- 
cle of warm and close friends outside of it. Though he 
had looked weak and worn for the last two or three years, 
and at times had been seriously ill, no one suspected that 
the end of his life and labors was at hand until a very 
few days before it came. It now seems that he had long 
suffered from a disease which it was impossible to detect 
until his last sickness. But when it did reveal itself near 
the close of that, his case was seen to be hopeless. He 
passed quietly away near midnight on Sunday, February 
19th, and apparently without realizing — unless some im- 
perfectly understood words a short time before conscious- 
ness left him indicated it — that he was going, and must 
leave unfinished the great work of his life in which his in- 
terest, toil, and hopes for so many years had centered. He 
was aware, however, that he was unusually ill. 

Referring to this the day but one before his death, he 
spoke with great satisfaction of having things about him 
to his mind, of his library and home, and of his materials 
for his book, — which, in his series on Oriental Religions, 
was to be entitled " Persia," — being all ready under his 
hand, and said, that now he only wanted just a few weeks 
of health and strength to complete it ; but added, with 
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his wonted patience and submission, "I shall be cheerful 
under this enforced postponement." 

It is not the purpose of this sketch to deal with his life 
at any length, but simply to give to his many friends, 
whose tender interest in everything that pertained to him 
is well known, a glance at his early years and private life, 
that they may see how in keeping they were with all his 
teachings and acts as they knew him. 

He was born in Salem, October 10, 1822, and was the 
oldest child of Dr. Samuel and Anna [Dodge] Johnson. 
His father was born in North Andover, in the old family 
homestead where his own life closed, and belonged to that 
line, of which it is said in the history of that town, " the 
name of Johnson has been one of the most continuously 
influential in the history of the Andovers." His mother 
was of an old Salem family, and connected with many 
names eminent in the annals of that city and of the Com- 
monwealth. His brilliant powers and noble character, 
therefore, were the legitimate offspring of ancestral intel- 
ligence and worth. So his native grace of speech and 
manner, as well as his refinement of thought and feeling, 
gave evidence of wide ancestral culture. His boyhood had 
in it the promise which was so well fulfilled in his after 
years. It was passed under the influence of the social 
and intellectual life, as well as of the commercial activity, 
of Salem, at a time when these were at their highest, 
and were doubtless as favorable for the development of 
the young as they were anywhere in the country. A de- 
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lineation of him at this time has been received since his 
death from a playmate in a distant State, who had not 
seen him for more than twenty-five years. 

She writes : 4< Looking over all the past from childhood, 
and calling up the sweet gentle spirit that has passed 
away, I see how few there were like him. It always 
seemed to me that a perfect soul was given him from his 
birth. He never seemed to do or say anything that was 
not pure. And one ever knowing him could not help 
thinking that, where every word and act was so good, his 
thoughts must always be pure and holy. He is before 
me as he used to be in our young days, with his serene 
and calm face, one of the few that leave a lasting impres- 
sion on the memory." 

In boyhood began his unselfish devotion to others, in 
amusements for younger brothers and sisters, and in lit- 
erary efforts for their improvement. Then, too, began 
his interest in public affairs and in religion. They fur- 
nished the subjects of his earliest poems just after he had 
entered his teens, which glow with all the earnestness that 
characterized his writings upon slavery in later life, or 
are reverent and trustful as was his later religious faith. 

He was prepared for college at private schools in Salem ; 
was graduated from Harvard in 1842 ; from the Divinity 
School in 1846. The year before his graduation from the 
Divinity School he spent in Europe, visiting Italy and 
Switzerland as well as England and France. The year 
1861 he also passed abroad, revisiting some of the scenes 
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of his first journey, and bringing home mental pictures, 
which -it was ever the delight of his friends to hear him 
describe. 

He entered the ministry without ordination. His first 
permanent engagement was at the Unitarian church in 
Harrison Square, where he remained one year. His po- 
litical preaching and anti-slavery sentiments, however, 
gave offense, and the engagement was not renewed, ex- 
cept for a short time after the lapse of a year. In the 
years that intervened before 1853, when he became min- 
ister of the Free Church in Lynn, he was active, preach- 
ing, and lecturing upon anti-slavery, whenever and wher- 
ever an opportunity offered. His ministry in Lynn con- 
tinued until 1870, and covered the most important part 
of his public career, of which there is an account in the 
tributes of his parishioners which follow. 
. His friends, for whom this memorial is prepared, do not 
need to be told how cheerful and joyous he was, brighten- 
ing with his beaming face and gleeful laugh every bright 
scene, or how sympathetic, gentle, and tender in every dis- 
appointment and sorrow of life, entering with wonderful 
insight into every human experience, and bringing near 
the Infinite Source of comfort and strength ; or how in- 
spiring his zeal for justice, freedom, and truth, and how 
entire his consecration to human virtue and welfare, — but 
it will not lessen their esteem and affection for him to be 
assured that all this he was, and more tender and helpful, 
as circumstances permitted, in the closer relations of home 
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and family. There the wealth of his deep tenderness, 
serene faith, and exuberant gladness flowed full and free. 
There he took the burdens of others, without their know- 
ing it, upon his own strong shoulders, and their sorrows 
upon his heart, while his presence ever ministered strength 
and gladness. And that presence ever abides in the homes 
that he thus blessed like a sweet melody, that comes back 
after its strains have ceased to the outward ear, and sings 
itself over and over again in the soul. 

His absorption in purely intellectual and spiritual things, 
and the satisfaction he derived from them, together with 
that from his deep and tender love of all in the parental 
home, were so complete that he naturally felt little in- 
clined to form other relations of home and family which 
he truly appreciated and revered. Early in life, also, he 
saw that duty called him to a way of hardship and sacri- 
fice, which his fine sense of honor and regard for others' 
feelings would not permit him to ask another to share » 
with him. But his esteem of woman's nature, in wealth 
of sentiment and deep appreciation and insight, was some- 
thing before which every true man would bow, never per- 
mitting anything trivial in thought, word, or act toward 
her, but demanding the utmost reverence as for the high- 
est manifestation of the tender, sympathetic, and loving 

in the Divine nature. / . j 

A. M. YUfu/LJt^{y\^ 
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Born in Salem, Mass., October 10, 1822. 
Died in North Andover, Mass., February 19, 1882. 
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FUNERAL SERVICES 

AT THE 

UNITARIAN CHURCH IN NORTH ANDOVER, 

FEBRUARY 23, 1882. 

SELECTIONS, ADDRESS, AND PRAYER BY THE MINISTER, 
JOHN H. CLIFFORD. 



SELECTIONS. 

"With silence only as their benediction, 
God's angels come 
Where, in the shadow of a great affliction, 
The soul sits dumb." 

" Set thy heart aright, and constantly endure, and make not 
haste in time of trouble. "Whatsoever is brought upon thee take 
cheerfully, and be patient when thou art changed to a low estate. 

" The heavens shall vanish away like smoke, and the earth shall 
wax old like a garment; and they that dwell therein shall die in 
like manner. But my salvation shall be forever, and my right- 
eousness shall not be abolished." 

" Only a sweet and virtuous soul, 

Like season'd timber, never gives ; 
But, though the whole world turn to coal, 
Then chiefly lives. 

" Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright ; for the end of 
that man is peace. The Eternal giveth his beloved sleep. 
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10 FUNERAL SERVICES. 

" God speaketh in every faithful human spirit. The present 
moment comes as a scroll unrolled from his hand, bringing its own 
divine message for us. 

" Who shall ascend the hill of the Lord, and stand in his holy 
place ? He that hath clean hands and a pure heart, who hath not 
inclined his soul unto falsehood, nor spoken deceitfully. 

" The Spirit of the Lord God is upon me. He hath anointed me 
to preach good tidings unto the meek ; He hath sent me to bind 
up the broken-hearted, to proclaim liberty to the captives, and the 
opening of the prison to them that are bound ; to give unto them 
that mourn beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for mourning, the gar- 
ment of praise for the spirit of heaviness. 

u Loose the bands of wickedness ; undo the heavy burdens ; let 
the oppressed go free ; break every yoke ; draw out thy soul to 
the hungry, and satisfy the afflicted. Then shall thy light rise in 
obscurity, and thy darkness be as. the noonday. 

" Wisdom is glorious, and never fadeth away. She is easily 
seen of them that love her, and found of such as seek her. The 
giving heed unto her laws is the assurance of incorruption ; and 
incorruption maketh us near unto God. All good things together 
came to me with wisdom, and innumerable riches in her hands. I 
learned diligently, and do communicate her liberally. I do not 
hide her riches. She is the brightness of the Everlasting Light. 
And being but one, she can do all things ; and remaining in her- 
self, she maketh all things new ; and in all ages entering into holy 
souls, she maketh them friends of God, and prophets. 

u Not every one that saith unto me ' Lord, Lord/ shall enter 
into the kingdom of heaven ; but he that doeth the will of my 
Father which is in heaven. Whosoever shall do the will of my 
Father which is in heaven, the same is my brother. 

" Everything harmonizes with me, which is harmonious to thee, 
O Universe ! Nothing for me is too early or too late, which is in 
due time for thee. Everything is fruit to me which thy seasons 
bring, O Nature ! 

" Death is nothing else than an operation of nature ; and if any 
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one is afraid of an operation of nature, he is a child. No man 
loses any other life than this which he now lives, nor lives any 
other than this which he now loses. The longest and the shortest 
are thus brought to the same, for the present is the same to all. 

" What, then, is that winch is able to conduct a man ? One 
thing, and only one, Philosophy. But this consists in keeping the 
demon within a man free from violence and unharmed, superior to 
pains and pleasures, doing nothing without a purpose, nor yet 
falsely ; and accepting all that happens, as coming from thence, 
wherever it is, whence he himself came ; and, finally, waiting for 
death with a cheerful mind, for it is according to nature, and noth- 
ing is evil which is according to nature. 

" Pass, then, through this little space of time conformably to 
nature, and end thy journey in content, just as an olive falls off 
when it is ripe, blessing nature who produced it, and thanking the 
tree on which it grew. 

" If death be the journey to another place, and there all the 
dead are, what good can be greater than this ? Be of good cheer 
about death, and know this of a truth : that no evil can happen to 
a good man, either in life or after death. 

" The memorial of virtue is immortal. When it is present, men 
take example of it, and when it is gone, they desire it. It weareth 
a crown and triumpheth forever, having gotten the victory striving 
for undefiled reward. 

" If any live a hundred years, ignorant and unrestrained, a life 
of one day is better, if a man be wise and reflecting. If any live 
a hundred years, not seeing the highest law, a life of one day is 
better, if a man see the highest law. 

u The superior man is catholic, not partisan. His virtues may 
be practiced by the rude tribes of South and North ; their absence 
will be disapproved, even by his neighbors. The good man loves 
all men. He is loyal in friendship. He helps the distressed. All 
within the four seas are his brothers. 

" As a candle placed in shelter from the wind does not flicker, 
so is he who, with thoughts held in devotion, delighteth in his 
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soul, knowing the boundless joy that the mind attains beyond 
sense, whereon being fixed, it moveth not from truth ; and who, 
having attained it, regardeth no other attainment as so great, nor 
is moved by severest pain. 

" There make me immortal, where action is free, and all desires 
are fulfilled. 

u Let one worship the Soul as his place, and his work shall not 
perish. As his work, so his reward. 

" Whoso is one with the Supreme obtains immortality. 

" The spirit is not born, nor does it die. Eternal and without 
decay, it is not slain, though the body is slain. 

" The sun rises out of life, and sets into life ; this is the sacred 
law ; it sways to-day, and will sway to-morrow. 

" Single is each man born ; alone he dies. When he leaves his 
body on the ground, his kindred retire with averted faces, but his 
virtue accompanies his soul. 

" Why lookest thou so dull upon thy friends, thou to whom thy 
friends were so dear? Thy face seems to smile on us in the 
bosom of death, as if thou wert alive. We see thy glory still, like 
sunset on a mountain's head." 

The following hymn, full of loving trust, written by Mr. 
Johnson, was then read, and sung by the congregation : — 

u I bless Thee, Lord, for sorrows sent 
To break my dream of human power ; 
For now my shallow cistern's spent, 
I find thy founts, and thirst no more. 

"I take thy hand, and fears grow still; 
Behold thy face, and doubts remove; 
Who would not yield his wavering will 
To perfect Truth and boundless Love? 

" That Love this restless soul doth teach 
The strength of thine eternal calm ; 
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ADDRESS AND PRAYER. 13 

And tune its sad and broken speech 
To join, on earth, the angels' psalm. 

" O be it patient in thy hands, 

And drawn, through each mysterious hour, 
To service gf thy pure commands, 

The narrow way to Love and Power ! " 

ADDRESS AND PRAYER. 

No one can claim the whole friendship of this universal 
friend. I shall speak of him as I know him, of what be- 
longs to us all, and leave to others what is chiefly theirs. 

What a shadow, dear friends, is on the day, although the 
sun did never more brightly shine ! 

This is an hour in which it seems as if silence only could 
bring the benediction that we need. " Words weaker than 
your grief would make grief more." 

And yet, we must speak, though it were only to prove 
that this friend of ours, and friend of all men, has taught us 
not in vain of " trust, and strength, and calmness from 
above," which still the soul in deepest agony. It is only 
through this spiritual might, mastering grief, that we can 
open our lips in the presence of this death, which we can- 
not bear to have death at all. 

But must we feel it to be death ? Has he closed his eyes 
to shut out life forever, or only to " gather in the large 
amount of all his spiritual bliss " ? He always lived as one 
wholly immersed in universal Being. To be so plunged 
was to him the great secret of existence. A pure mystic, 
he ever sung in his whole life here, — 

" God is a mighty sea, unfathomed and unbound ; 
Oh, in this blessed deep may all my soul be drowned ! " 
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How, then, could he die, to whom Spirit was the only ele- 
ment, holding all, and losing nothing ? If we have rightly 
learned his mind, we know that no ancient seer, no modern 
saint, has more profoundly divined that it is " one of the 
acts of life, this act by which we die." And how did he 
die ? It seemed as if the very body were changed to spirit, 
until the soul had no tenement, and, so cut off, must fly 
away. 

And yet this mystic loved this world, its nature, its life, 
its art, its laws, its history, its men and women, its common 
experience. No abstracted soul, no mere dreamer, was ha. 
He was always "man thinking" and in closest contact with 
the object of his thought. Sadly do they miss his meanings, 
drawn out from clearest perception, who read only dim gen- 
erality in his full and consistent mind, informed with both 
reason and understanding. This poet loved and appreci- 
ated science. He knew — no man better — its relations to 
philosophy and to life. His work herein shall yet be made 
manifest. The day shall declare it. 

How he saw through the shell of things to the kernel, 
through the mask into the soul ! And how he carried his 
ideals into everything that he was, into all that he did ! 
How well he knew that to be practical was simply to be 
true to his own nature, however the un-ideal practicalities of 
the world might gainsay it ! Nothing can better express 
the substance of his conviction and of his morality, never 
struggling nor tasked, always natural and spontaneous, than 
words of his own, burning with that holy earnestness which 
made his life eternal : " To be what one knoivs to be real [he 
italicised the words in print, as he emphasized the principle 
in conduct] is forever the goal of noble effort. We know truth 
by participation, not by observation. To be absorbed into 
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our idea or principle, so that it is the life of our life, to find 
it the substance of our path and opportunity, — this is to 
know it. Of God, what else can we know, save what we 
have found as life, ideal or actual, in ourselves ? " He was 
fond of saying that what we worship, that we become. And 
so, all his aspiration was infused into his conduct, so far as 
the too humbly confessed limitations of his nature would 
allow. 

And this was the man who taught us, by his thought, by 
his large culture, by his generous mind and heart, and by 
his constant walk and conversation, to follow the laws of 
nature and of the soul, as the end and aim of all life and 
all religion. And what joy it was to learn this lesson from 
him ! The longest, profoundest discourse ; the dialogue 
which was gladly permitted to become continuous mono- 
logue, well repaid the ear which heard aright, and richly 
compensated the strained attention. What man or woman, 
of humbler powers, who ever came near enough to him to 
hear the soul's generous throb through the vibrations of the 
voice, that did not ask, — 

\ u What delights can equal those 

That stir the spirit's inner deeps, 
When one that loves, but knows not, reaps 
A truth from one that loves and knows ? " 

These were the powers that made the saint a warrior 
against all forms of wrong, the sweet private friend a 
champion of public right. The moral inspiration which 
armed the youth against powers and principalities of evil, 
made him do such battle as he could for humanity, in many 
different fields, despising the shame which was glory, and 
braving social exile with kindred souls, to share the sorrows 
of the oppressed, bound with those in bonds, not free until 
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they were freed, — the same spirit upheld him in noble 
manhood while he had his breath, and has fixed its impress 
upon these still features, which yet tell of strong, sweet 
virtue, high above temptation, and of moral dignity which 
no vulgar thing could touch. Truly, " Soul is form, and 
doth the body make." 

He girded on the harness. He bore it warrior-like. Has 
he not put it off in triumph, and in peace at last? Shall 
we not recall the words he spoke at Garrison's funeral, and 
let them speak, not less truly, for him who uttered them ? — 
"Here is a conscience that never from the start would pal- 
ter with the righteous conditions of success, nor trade away 
one iota of that integrity which made all sacrifices gain." 
"Blest is he among men whose ample and adequate task, no- 
bly chosen, greatly loved and greatly achieved, shall live as 
a reality after him in those whom he loved and gave himself 
to serve. And most blest among these are they in whose 
hearts that task and triumph abide, as the dear familiar 
light of a day that has shone through all their lives." These 
words show — as all his speech and action did in these last 
years — how he " obeyed the voice at eve obeyed at prime." 

Not less in all his great scholar's task was he the true 
lover and helper of humanity. He " walked along the far 
eastern uplands, meditating and remembering," and devot- 
ing the treasures of his thought and knowledge to the serv- 
ice of the world, to the furtherance of all noblest aims. 
Whatever place his writings may win or deserve among 
books (here, I only surmise that their place is kept, and 
that they will one day fill it), it is at least certain that they 
are animated, through and through, by the same noble prin- 
ciples which ruled his life. In his abstruse reasonings, as 
in his practical moral discourse ; in his most profound re- 
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searches and speculations, as in his simplest, sweetest hymns, 
breathes the same spirit, — justice, liberty, law, love for all 
mankind, sympathy with all Nature and all Being. Thus, 
he was the anti-slavery man in thought and in religion. 
He sought to emancipate the mind from ignorance, and 
error, and prejudice ; to free the soul from superstition, 
from fetters of creed, and galling yokes of custom ; to lead 
men forth into universal paths of moral and spiritual good. 
And to this end, what man has done more than he? The 
future, I believe, will answer. He wore no party name in 
anything. He would call himself a man, and seek to make 
that title answer for all that it describes. 

And for all this he was content to walk alone ; to 
expect no companion save the bosom friend and the 
" super- personal Heart " ; to ask no favor, nor look even for 
justice, from organized powers of society, or of religion. 
"Onward! even if thou must alone," was his self-com- 
manding word in the deepest solitudes of his journey. A 
different temperament, a less purely ideal nature, might 
have led him to a thirty years' war with the powers of the 
lower world. Following his own inward law, he found, 
amid his books, a thirty years' peace, by rising above that 
world into the soul's realm, which he knew, and loved, 
and kept so well. He fulfilled the law of the Chinese 
sage : " A man should say, I am not concerned that I have 
no place ; I am concerned how I may become fit for one. 
I am not concerned that I am not known ; I seek to be- 
come worthy to be known." And because he was worth} 7 ", 
to the worthy he was known. His light rose in obscurity, 
and was sweet to many eyes. He realized the promise, that 
" virtue is not left to stand alone ; he who practices it will 
have neighbors." And he had neighbors. Friends he had. 
2 
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He grappled them to his soul with hooks of steel. To-day 
they follow his spirit with thoughts love-winged, swift and 
strong. The letters that come sadly burdened are written 
first in pain upon the heart. 

How nobly and patiently he bore his griefs, is known 
only to those whose life made a part of his, whereby they 
shared them. Dear soul I how would we not give of life 
itself to soothe them for thee now ! But let thy suffer- 
ings at least teach us to endure our own. 

With all his wide-reaching interest in the world's life and 
work, from his serene heights of thought, how he could yet 
fix his mind and heart upon the place where he lived, upon 
the friend he loved, upon the home where he kept watch 
and ward, so tender and so true ! How human and real 
was his religion ! His life, a psalm and a benediction, 
needed nothing of the outward for its perfect spiritual ex- 
pression. No priest was he, save as Nature made him a 
priest of her own, fit to serve at the altar of the soul. But 
a prophet he was always, an inspired man, through his 
perception of truth, his sense of duty, his instinctive enact- 
ment of the good which he felt and saw. And yet was 
he not, more than any other, our minister here, both as 
teacher and as friend, as counselor and consoler ? But this 
he was always, wherever his lot was cast. 

When churches closed their pulpits against him, because 
he had the burden upon him of a gospel which they could 
not bear, but which it was woe to him if he did not preach, 
he went his way serenely, only to be more steadfast, and 
the better fight his good fight. And he found " fit audi- 
ence, though few," of those who loved man more than they 
loved man's sordid institutions. Others might strengthen 
slavery and build churches to mammon. He confronted 
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slavery with the human conscience, and would enter no 
church that he did not believe to be man's and God's 
alone. 

But the deep optimism, resting on firm foundations of 
trust in the laws of the world, which was never shaken 
by the evils of existence, kept him always healthy, and 
made him sunny-minded, even when the body was torn 
with pain. A fine sense of humor made his loving heart 
merry in spite of grief. This humor was, like all else in 
him, illuminated by a rare and lofty imagination, which 
enabled him always to see things "under the form of 
eternity." He wanted not 

" The glorious faculty assign'd 
To elevate the more than reasoning mind, 
And color life's dark cloud with Orient rays." 

Past, present, and future to him were the Eternal Now. 
He knew that the everlasting purpose runs through the 
ages and increases. And this strong spiritual faith in him 
could take a brother man into its embrace, and make feet 
that slid to plant themselves upon the Eternal Rock. 

I will not try to tell in how many ways this life-long 
sufferer from disease of body was a good physician to the 
sick in mind and heart. 

In all humility am I thankful that, when the lines fell 
to him in these pleasant places, which he made so much 
pleasanter for us all, he found a church to which he could 
come and mingle the pure thoughts of his heart with 
those, however humbler, of men and women in whom he 
felt, with what real joy, a fellowship of spirit such as 
nothing but the most perfect liberty and love of soul can 
give. 
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Nor am I sorry — let me say it without offense, with- 
out one syllable of the bitterness which he would have 
forbidden and rebuked — that the Essex Liberal Confer- 
ence has, by its action of yesterday, 1 paid him just, though 
tardy tribute, as other religious bodies doubtless will. 
Discipleship is often easier with the noble man dead, glo- 
rified, beyond all cavil or neglect, by his character and 
work, than with the noble man living, and under ban of 
organized opinion. Let us not here upbraid the timid, 
nor even the ungenerous. Let us rather seek to strengthen 
the weak hands, and confirm the feeble knees, to help the 
liberal to devise liberal things, and to stand by them. 
Nevertheless, let our dead brother teach us the lesson 
which every generation needs, and must, thank Heaven ! 
one way or another learn, but chiefly by such sacrifice as 
his, that 

" Then to side with Truth is noble, 
When we share her wretched crust, 
Ere her cause bring fame and profit, 

And 't is prosperous to be just ; 
Then it is the brave man chooses, 

While the cowards stand aside, 
Till the multitude make virtue 
Of the faith they had denied 1 " 

I am thankful, too, that the good heart of this little 
community appreciated him, and felt the greatness and 
the goodness that were in him. And well is it for us 
that this was so; for long must it be ere these quiet 
places welcome another guest like him ! 

And now he will minister to us, even more helpfully, 
perhaps ; for his spirit will come to us as a pure influence 

1 See Resolutions passed by this Conference, page 61. 
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flowing from the Source of all Wisdom and Truth. And 
may the hearts that most sorely need it feel the comfort 
of his invisible presence, even as they alone most deeply 
knew the gracious blessing of his earthly life, which al- 
ready had its dwelling in heavenly places. Those " loving 
eyes, flowed with naphtha fiery sweet," ever looked upon 
celestial things. 

In the deep, wide orbit of his bodily eye, we could see 
the soul in its earnest, unresting play. There intelligence 
and feeling flamed in one pure enthusiasm. By that let 
us measure the circuit of his spirit now, wherever it may 
be, among the infinite spheres. What finite orb can out- 
shine that spirit anywhere ? 

He was faithful unto death. He wears the crown of 

life. 

" Tbrice blest whose lives are faithful prayers, 
Whose loves in higher love endure; 
What souls possess themselves so pure, 
Or is there blessedness like theirs?" 

" O earth ! receive him kindly, and cover him with thy 
garment, as a mother her child ! " 

"Let him depart to the heroes who have laid down 
their lives for others, who have bestowed themselves upon 
the world." 

" Sleep sweetly, tender heart, in peace ; 
Sleep, holy spirit, blessed soul, 
While the stars burn, the moons increase, 
And the great ages onward roll." 

Calm Soul of all things! may our troubled hearts rest 
in Thee. In the silence round our cry may we hear thy 
voice. We stoop to drink at bitter waters; but may we 
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rise invigorated and refreshed. And though we be here, 
and shall go hence, with the stain of weeping on our 
faces, yet may this sorrow soon give place to a serene and 
holy joy. In resignation would we bend, and lift our 
heavy burden as we may. But, remembering what spirit 
dwelt in this our well-beloved friend, we would drop the 
burden, for his sake, and bear instead a song ! 

Thou Life of Ages ! richly poured in true and faithful 
souls, how didst Thou fill with thy deep flood this noble 
mind and heart ! Yea, Thou didst fill this mortal form un- 
til the scanty shores were over-full, and the pressing tide of 
his live thought did jfind its way to that immortal sea which 
brought it hither. 

Obediently do we resign to Thee, O Life of Life I this 
treasure that was ever thine, this finite which knew no good 
but to be one with Infinite. To thine eternal arms, O 
Parent-Soul ! we, trembling, yet rejoicing, yield this holy 
spirit up. 

And we will sacredly preserve in our hearts the memory 
of this devoted brother, whose whole life was pure and up- 
right, free from guilty errors ; who valiantly did manful 
work, for truth's, for love's dear sake ; who poured out his 
soul unto death, — nay, unto everlasting life! Like him, 
may we love man, and serve. Like him, may we 

" Break from the bond of self, and so, un sphered, 
Be God, and melt into the vast divine, 
Flying from false to true, from wars of sense 
To peace eternal." 

So, for us, as for him, shall this mortal put on immortal- 
ity, even here and now. 

Then, as this body shall sleep in the kindly earth, cov- 
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ered with her garment; as his soul rests in the Eternal 
Bosom ; so may these struggling minds repose in thoughts 
of peace. And may the holy spirit that was here incar- 
nate in beauty and in power abide with us all, a comforter, 
an ever- gladdening guest, — even as it was before, yet dwell- 
ing in the flesh ; yea, dearer, more divine. Amen. 

REMARKS OF THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 

I FOUND myself looking over, this morning, the " Book 
of Hymns," — to which our friend gave so much of his early 
life, — in order that I might obtain a fitting key-note for 
what I should say. My eye fell at once upon that fine 
hymn by James Perkins, of Cincinnati, which originally 
began thus : — 

"It is a beautiful belief 

That ever round our head 
Are hovering on noiseless wing 
The spirits of the dead." 

It seems but yesterday since Samuel Johnson was first 
pointing out that hymn to me and explaining the change he 
meant to make in it. You know with what freedom the 
editors of that book altered the words of hymns ; though, 
unlike most editors, they always designated the hymns, in 
such cases, as being changed. Johnson liked all of this 
hymn but the first line, — 

"It is a beautiful belief." 

" No ! " he said, u that is too vague, too literary ; " and 
he substituted the line, — 

" It is a faith sublime and sure." 

And we must remember that faith sublime and sure of 
his when we stand beside his lifeless form to-day. 
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There is always something of peculiar tenderness about 
the funeral of a life-long reformer, because every reformer, 
even the most conciliatory, sacrifices more or less of posi- 
tion, place, and general popularity in the path of duty ; and 
this is usually compensated by peculiarly close ties of friend- 
ship with those who have shared his career. All this was 
true of Johnson f and there is an added feeling of tenderness 
in his case, because his temperament and habits gave him, 
beyond most reformers, this attitude of renunciation and 
sacrifice. How far it lay in his constitution ; how far it 
was a matter of health ; how far of circumstance ; how far 
it was due to his growing up in the so-called " Transcen- 
dental " period with its strong tendency to individualism, — 
none can now say. The fact was there. He came forward 
into life full of glowing promise. There was hardly a man 
of his time at Harvard, unless it was John Weiss, of whom 
so much was expected. He had fine scholarship, the loft- 
iest morality, the most cordial friendliness of spirit. His 
personal appearance was so striking that he might have sat 
to Holman Hunt for his beautiful Jewish youth in the tem- 
ple ; just as now, while his noble face lies before us, it 
might recall one of the grave and wise rabbis in that pict- 
ure, who are listening to the boy. As he went on in life, 
he was true to all these points of promise, — true to friend- 
ship, to scholarship, to purity, to courage. He put his 
whole soul into his preaching, into his anti-slavery labor, 
into his studies ; and now that he has passed away, it turns 
out that few knew him, and the world asks, " Who was 
he ? " 

We must accept the result as it was. Many are called, 
but few chosen to fame. Theodore Parker, in the ampli- 
tude of his popular influene, in the breadth of his ardu- 
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cms labors, might find limitations in Johnson ; but those who 
knew Johnson would find in him gifts and qualities that 
were not in Parker. In presence of his simple manhood, 
his life-long fidelity, his lonely self-abnegation, there seems, 
for the moment at least, something a little unworthy and 
unsatisfactory in any life more public, more popular than 
his. He seemed the last of the Mystics. 

Not only was his so-called unbelief more devout than 
most men's creeds, but his attitude of conscientious isola- 
tion, his refusal to be compromised or even organized with 
others, really gave him a certain width of view beyond that 
of the leaders and organizers. He was like that wondrous 
archer in the tale, who competed with the other archers in 
a way not theirs. When the others had shot their arrows, 
this archer took one. step forward and stood by the farthest 
arrow where it lay ; then turned and said, " Where shall I 
shoot ? " And so, says the tale, the prize fell to him who 
drew no bow. Such an archer was Samuel Johnson. 

Farewell, true friend, after a life higher and more stain- 
less than that of any Sir Lancelot of other days. Bearing 
in mind that " faith sublime and sure " of thine, we dismiss 
thee to its fulfillment. And for us who remain here, re- 
membering that he whom we loved was himself a poet, we 
may well recall for him those words which I once heard 
him quote in a sermon, — words by an early friend and fel- 
low-minister, Joshua Swan : — 

"A little fold of hands, 
A little drop, of sands, 
And the freed spirit stands 

Beyond the veil, victorious; 
Where the sands of life ne'er run, 
Aud the day is ne'er done, 
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Eternity is won, — 
Eternity all glorious. 

" Ye, who within life's slow 
And long procession go, 
"Who mid the sullen flow 

Of storms and tempests wander, — 
Ye name me Death ! Ye call 
Me cursed for the pall 
That once must fold o'er all ; 

Birth, they have named me yonder ! " 



ADDRESS OF ROBERT S. RANTOUL. 

I COULD have wished that some other had been found 
ready to fill this place. I am not able to say the fitting 
word. In this silent presence anything crude, anything 
Jacking in point, directness, precision, force, any ill-weighed 
phrase, would seem to shame the subject and the hour. 
But the time for earthly parting is upon us, and we must 
say the word that is given us to speak. 

Over the open grave, there are two tests to which we put 
the career that is at an end. The first — the highest — is 
the test of motive. This is the idealist's test, — was the 
motive right, — the leading motive of the life? 

Our friend will bear this test. We have no need here 
for plea or claim. Those most removed from his lines of 
thought and work admit it all. Those most inclined to 
differ with him, in judgment, preface their strictures by 
admitting all this. If the graces, if the virtues which his 
life exhibited are not among the highest within human 
reach, then we are all deceived. We are stumbling after 
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blind guides. They are among the highest. And just so 
far as practice is above profession ; just so far as the thing 
is better than the name; just so far as any of us are able 
to mount up into the purer air of Mr. Johnson's spirit and 
purpose, his life is seen to be his sufficient eulogy and epi- 
taph. 

But there is another test more commonly applied, per- 
haps, and frequently regarded as more practical. It is asked 
of his life-work, Was it well done ? Was it worth doing ? 

The great work to which Mr. Johnson consecrated his 
mature life was not one which appeals to the general sense, 
but it is none the more for that cause to be belittled. Mr. 
Johnson conceived many years ago the thought that if a 
man could lift himself, through patient study and self-abne- 
gation worthy of an anchorite, to some serene height where 
he could contemplate the great ethnic religions of the world 
at a glance, and observe them in their historic relations and 
inter-dependence one with another, that man might, and in 
all probability would discover what would prove of large 
advantage to mankind. The .conception was vast, the ob- 
stacles to be encountered, overwhelming. But Mr. Johnson 
did not approach his life-task in any dilettanti spirit. He 
attacked it, as he did every other, without thought of failure. 
To know the religions of the East and their right interpre- 
tation, he had first to master the polity, history, poetry, 
traditions, philosophy, idiosyncrasies even, everything in- 
deed but the language of each of the divisions of the earth 
with which he was to deal. 

This task, stupendous as it shows itself to every scholar 
to be, he took in hand and did. Not merely had he the 
reach of mind to conceive, the courage to attempt, the pa- 
tience to endure, the self-denial even to enjoy. He did the 
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thing. And if this were any other place and hour, I should 
wish to show you the appreciation in which his work was 
held by such Orientalists as Prof. Legge of Oxford and 
Prof. Eitel of Tubingen and Hong Kong. But it would be 
a poor tribute to the dead to admit even to this extent that 
earthly honors were to take rank to-day among the rewards 
of his well-spent life. Let us remember him to-day, rather 
for what he was, — not for what he did. No wreath nor 
crown of our bestowing can touch his forehead now. Mem- 
ory and regrets remain to us ; for him there is freedom and 
life. 

The funeral service closed with the singing of " Nearer, 
my God, to Thee," and with the benediction. 

The following reference was made to Mr. Johnson by 
John H. Clifford, in his church, on Sunday, February, 
26th : — 

I need not tell you, my friends, what it would be to me, 
if I had the strength to speak to-day, with such power as 
the theme requires, of that dear and inspiring soul, whose 
greatness we all felt while it was in our midst, but whose 
saintliness, which so many hasten with sincere and loving 
hearts to bless, we did not half comprehend till now. 

May that lowly spirit, which brought our noble friend 
here, Sunday after Sunday, himself a deep and wide sea of 
being, wherein were wisdom, and knowledge, and virtue, 
and love, such as human souls rarely contain ; may that 
lowly spirit, which brought him here, and made him feel 
that here he found the good which really he brought with 
him, teach us all the strength of true humility, and lead us 
also to seek for good in all the common things of life. 
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I cannot trust myself to-day, to dwell upon that lofty 
character, that sweet, and well-nigh perfect life. Testimo- 
nies will not long be wanting, within the reach of us all, to 
the exalted worth which for so many years has won love 
and reverence even from those who are themselves worthily 
revered v and loved by many more. Already have we not 
heard them ? And has not our own high privilege of shar- 
ing in the blessings of that quiet, holy life, which fell like 
summer dew upon us all, upon every man, and woman, and 
little child within its reach, — has this not made us rich in- 
deed? And have we not felt poor enough through all these 
days of sad bereavement ? But we shall be rich again, far 
richer than we were, if we can cherish the pure example 
which has, all unconsciously to this self-forgetting man, been 
here before our eyes, helping us in ways so many that we 
could not tell them all, with influence so still in its deep 
power, that we could not even know its might. Consoler of 
so many hearts, inspirer of so many lives, shall he not still 
be a living power in our midst ? 

How shall we thank the happy destiny which gave to us 
the last ripe years of such a life? I cannot tell you, my 
true-hearted friends, how I, and how his life-long lovers 
everywhere, rejoice in your appreciative and affectionate 
regard for this saintly man, whose own sorrows only made 
him the more ready to heal the broken hearts of others. 
Shall we not be grateful that, for many years, the thoughts 
of men and women, not a few, will kindly turn to our little 
community as the quiet dwelling-place where he found- 
solace in friendship, and love which shed a sweet and tender 
light upon his last serene days? If I may speak a single 
word for myself, let me say that, although too well I know, 
and always did, my own unworthiness of that high compan- 
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ionship, still, long as I walk, I shall feel at my side an in- 
visible presence, blessing me with almost a father's love, al- 
most a mother's tenderness, and with a wealth of spiritual 
good which few fathers and mothers can bestow, even upon 
their best beloved. 

May the consolations of this remembered presence he with 
us all, not only in this house, which now seems left unto 
us desolate, but likewise in our homes, and in our hearts 
and lives! 
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[From a Sermon in Memory of Samuel Johnson, by Rev. S. B. Stewart, 
Minister of the First Congregational Society, Lynn.] 

And those who were permitted to be present at the last 
ceremonies of love, and to look again into the silent face 
that once glowed with light, and to feel the serenity and 
peacefulness of the hoar and the harmony of the spoken 
words with the toil and yearning of his spirit — a seren- 
ity and peacefulness to which even Nature, snow-pure,, 
bright, and cheerful, seemed to lend her consolations — 
have brought back a sweet impression of death, that re- 
lieves it of its dread, and teaches us how surely he, being 
dead, yet lives, 

[From an account by William P. Andrews.] 

Entering the train on its way to Andover, one was struck 
with the lack of all outward forms and shows of grief, 
though the trembling lip that smiled a cheerful welcome 
told all too plainly the depth of feeling. Conventional 
mourning there was none. Friends greeted each other with 
a warmth that showed the heartfelt sympathy; but there 
were no long faces or perfunctory tributes to the departed. 
The sun shone ; the snow glittered ; the landscape stretched 
away with the spotless purity of that soul about us, whose 
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earthly tabernacle, so suddenly overthrown, we were to 
bear reverently back to the bosom of the Great Mother he 
had loved so well. 

Here is no ghastly array of funeral carriages, no mum- 
mery of paid official woe to blot the beauty of the wondrous 
day. Friends and neighbors, the richer and the poorer, 
have gathered about the little wayside station with their 
sleighs, ready to welcome all comers, and care for them as 
personal acquaintances, or rather as brothers and sisters in 
one common loss. 

The kindly preparation for personal comfort, the gather- 
ing in the ladies' public parlors, the open-hearted hospital- 
ity, seems indeed a reflection of that deep and true frater- 
nal feeling for all men, from the humblest to the highest, 
which was so marked a trait in Mr. Johnson's exalted char- 
acter. 

No one in the large congregation has come from any 
motive except a strong personal devotion to the friend who 
was so truly the brother, as well as guide and helper, of us 
all. And seldom are services so simple and so sincere. 

No symbols and emblems are there, except an unassum- 
ing, graceful drapery of black and white around the pulpit, 
a single wreath of flowers, and one of wheat and ivy. But 
as we look into the faces of the large audience gathered 
within the meeting-house, we read one story in them all. 
The clergyman of widely-differing view, the elegant littera- 
teur, the old reformer, the intelligent gentlewoman, the 
wealthy man of business, the honest farmer, the laborer 
who has known Mr. Johnson in his fields — it is a common 
tribute of reverence and of love. 

Noble sentences are read from saints and sages, which 
speak the faith of the man who lies before us, one of his 
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own inspiring hymns is sung, and the manly young clergy- 
man of the parish alludes to him as " truly the minister to 
us all." "We should be recreant to him, and to the faith 
he has taught us," he says, " if we could not rise above our 
grief." And beneath the clear, firm voice that reaches us 
from the pulpit, we hear the low melodious tones we have 
known so well. It is the still small voice of a spirit that 
moves all hearts but one, — this calm, cold heart that has 
always beaten highest at its call. In our ears still sound 
its sympathy, its loving kindness, its spontaneous gayety, 
its impassioned eloquence, its fiery denunciation of w T rong, 
its tender and adoring faith. It is a blessing that these 
shut lips cannot keep from us, though they stir the willing 
air no longer. 

The graceful periods of the accomplished companion of 
his early hopes and labors move our admiration, but behind 
them speaks the high-souled youth of whom he tells us, 
whose beauty might fitly have typified the young Carpen- 
ter in the workshop. And the immortal spirit of youth 
abode with him to the end ; though latterly his outward 
aspect, indeed, reminded one of some adoring rabbi, or 
some sage 

u Pondering God's mysteries untold," 
who 

— " by those Indian mountains old 
Might well repose." 

When the orator adds that " the shadow of the cross very 
early fell on Johnson," we feel that the key-note of his life, 
self-renunciation, has been sounded — self-renunciation, the 
lofty rejection of all aims except the highest and purest. 
His whole life, glad and generous as it was, has preached it 
with a nobility of attitude in the presence of which all 
3 
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earthly success may well be characterized as "almost — vul- 
gar" The grandeur of that achievement makes even the 
testimony of the most competent authority as to the value 
of his literary work seem, when it is read to us, of but little 
importance. But it is aptly and well stated ; and as we 
leave the building when the simple services are over, and 
look off again at the glory and beauty round us, the com- 
pleteness of this manly life impresses us anew. 

Then the guests from out of town gather again at the 
rooms made ready for them, to wait till the hour comes 
when the bodily presence of our common friend must be 
taken from among the people who, in five short years, had 
learned to love him so devotedly. 

His neighbors bear forth their precious burden, and the 
informal procession winds slowly down the hill as afternoon 
shadows begin to lengthen, and the silver whiteness of 
gleaming uplands turns to a golden radiance, — fitting sym- 
bol of his purity, and the sublimity of his exalted faith. 
Tender hands place the outward form of their friend upon 
the train, the guests bid a grateful good-by to these 
thoughtful hosts, and we are moving away toward the quiet 
city of his birth. 

There, as the glowing twilight deepens into the mystic 
beauty of the cloudless night, all that is mortal of Samuel 
Johnson is laid to rest. Above him, tall fir-trees stretch 
their protecting arms ; and, as the glorious day fades softly, 
the first crescent moon' of spring-time and friendly stars 
look calmly down upon his new-made grave. 

The spirit of the man has been with us, his abiding faith, 
his pervading cheerfulness, his sublime constancy. It is a 
benediction. He has spoken it. It abides in all our hearts 
and minds forever. 
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The following letter was sent by Rev. Samuel Long- 
fellow to be read at the funeral, but did not arrive in 
time : — 

Germantown, February 22, 18S2. 

Dear Friend : My way is not open to come to you at this 
time, but you know that my heart is with you in this sorrow ; 
yes, and in the peace that I know will be with you deeper than 
the grief. Our loss is indeed great ; your loss, when the place 
is empty and the voice is silent that in your house was so full of 
cheer and strength to you. But with all that is gone, with all 
that you will miss for long and so much, j'ou know that the best 
part remains with you as with us all. Sacred and secure in our 
memories are the profound and elevated thought ; the absolute 
faith in the divine; the clear sight of things ideal and invisible 
as the great realities ; the keen moral judgment of men and 
events ; the reverent sensibility for all the truly sacred things, 
equalled only by the prompt rejection of all that only pretended 
to be sacred ; the devotion to truth in all its forms ; the faithful 
study of it; the unwearied working in its behalf in spite of bodily 
infirmities ; the absolute sincerity and independence in thought 
and word ; the sensitive love of all things beautiful ; the kindly 
sympathies and warm attachments; — all these and so many other 
things which we shall always think of when we think of him ; — 
these are the things that abide with you and with us all. These 
are his real self which abides with us, and while these remain 
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with us, not in our memory only but in ourselves, he is with us 
still. 

No, I cannot think of him as dead, save as death means the 
separation and lifting up of the immortal part from the mortal. 

Our friendship of so many years I am sure is not broken, and 
what has it not been to me of intellectual inspiration, of spiritual 
quickening^ as well as of friendliest sympathy ! It will not be 
long till we meet again — there where the accidents and infirm- 
ities of the flesh will no more be hindrances to the soul. 
Yours in sympathy and in faith, 

Samuel Longfellow. 
To Miss Kate Johnson. 

I would have come in spite of difficulties, but that I knew 
that true hearts and voices would be there to say the fitting 
word. 

Newton, February 24, 1882. 

Dear Sir : ... I am glad of the opportunity you have given 
me to express my sympathy with Mr. Johnson's friends in this 
great sorrow, adding also the assurance of the great esteem in 
which he was always held by one who, I think, had quick and 
clear discernment of chaiacter, as well as strong affection to all 
her friends. There were very few to whom my wife was more 
strongly — I should say so strongly — drawn as to Mr. Johnson. 
. . . He was from the first among the truest of the many friends 
whom it has been our privilege to meet. . . . Let me say that in 
what I shall now write, it is not my single voice, but what I am 
sure would give the feeling of my wife as well as my own. For 
her as well as myself I shall speak when I say we. 

At the time of our first acquaintance with him there were two 
things in particular by which perhaps all minds were specially 
moved : the one, that long struggle with slavery which we have 
seen, ending in blood ; the other, outgrowth of this same slavery 
the Mexican War. He began to preach, I think, with both these 
enormities in full activity before his eyes. And it was not in 
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a soul like his to flinch. He met them both with all the energy 
of religious and moral conviction, and all the courage of the hero 
ready for auy sacrifice which the encounter might demand. He 
was then young, full of generous aspiration, and with the power 
to gain any position to which his hope might be directed ; but he 
freely chose to go with the comparatively few, whom at that time 
it was the fashion to reject and despise, instead of seeking honor 
from the many with whom, if he had pleased, he might have 
stood among the first. The later generation can hardly estimate 
the significance of such a position, not barely accepted, but freely 
chosen by a young man of such possibilities before him, espe- 
cially as then we hardly hoped to see the cure; it was sowing 
the seed, as it seemed, of a growth from which not we, but an 
uncertain future would ripen and gather the fruit. 

Some years before we knew him, another movement — not so 
outward as these, but of great significance in the history of New 
England — had begun, and had engaged either the sympathies or 
the antipathies of all minds thoughtful of religion or philosophy. 
Some appear to regard what is called Transcendentalism as some- 
thing now passed away, lost in the later scientific progress. It 
may have passed as a river when it loses itself in the ocean ; 
though, by the way, I do not consider modern science as the 
ocean. I mean the whole immense Sphere of Truth, the vast 
and boundless compass of the revelation in whicli the Supreme 
Spirit is forever unveiling itself through outward nature and the 
human soul and history. At our first acquaintance with him, we 
knew him as one of those to whom intuition of spiritual truth, and 
the universal immanence and perpetual revelation of God, were 
dear and holy realities. . . . The point at which Channing and 
his associates had reached could not be the limit of his specula- 
tive thought ; he knew that there was more truth yet to shine 
forth of the Infinite Light. But with that interior element which 
dwelt in the depth of souls like these he had, and was conscious 
of, a genuine and natural sympathy. Men call it mysticism, and 
sometimes denounce it as pantheism : to him it was the Divine 
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Presence with us and in us. . . . He saw and felt the reality, the 
supremacy, the immutability of the moral order on which the 
universe rests and moves. . . . 

Your friend and brother, Thomas T. Stone. 

Leicester, February 22, 1882. 
Dear Miss Buffum : . . . I was drawn by many and strong 
circumstances to wish to be present at the services [of Mr. John- 
son's funeral], and to show thereby my honor, respect, and affec- 
tion for this very true, very able, very large-hearted, and loving 
man. Conscientious and brave, sincere and modest, what excellent 
service he rendered to the anti-slavery cause and its early friends, 
when so few would stand with it and them, and how hearty and 
unmixed with any personal ends it was. ... So beautiful, sweet, 
and pure a soul cannot leave the earth without leaving it poorer ; 
at least, in the estimate and in the deepest heart of all who knew 
Samuel Johnson, the world must be poorer, emptier of all desirable 
good and a changed world, not to recover its old interest. . . . To 
your father and mother the departure of Samuel Johnson will be 
the sundering, for a while, of one of the strongest bonds of human 
affection they have known. . . . 

Most truly yours, Samuel May. 

Roxbury, March 17, 1882. 

Dear Mr. Haskell : I send, at your request, some recollec- 
tions of Mr. Johnson's ministry in Lynn, during seven years of 
which, from 1855 to 1862, it was my happy fortune to share his 
intimate friendship and companionship, and sit under the inspira- 
tion of his preaching. 

Lynn, at this time, contained less than twenty thousand people, 
and wa9 noted for its general intelligence. A broadly democratic 
spirit prevailed, lacking somewhat in culture and reverence, but 
not inhospitable to the new movements of reform which came to 
disturb received ideas. 

It was to this adjoining but antipodal town that Mr. Johnson 
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came weekly from conservative Salem to plant his ideas and 
preach his whole belief. He made his home, from Saturday till 
Monday, with the family of his friend, James N. Buffum, of which 
it was my privilege to be an inmate. 

Those who know the charm of his personal presence, his rare 
powers of conversation, his quick appreciation of the ridiculous, 
and his enthusiastic nature, will understand how the household, 
young and old, looked forward with joyful anticipations to Satur- 
day night. Almost always he brought some object of interest, — 
a new book, a magazine article, a geological specimen, a curious 
photograph, — something to entertain or instruct. The absorbing 
questions of the day were sure to be discussed, and no domestic 
experience was too trivial for his sympathetic notice. 

Mr. Johnson drew around him a small but choice congregation, 
remarkable as a whole for personal character and independence. 
They were people of marked individuality, accustomed to do their 
own thinking, and foremost in practical philanthropy. I recall 
with pleasure the admirable women who instinctively recognized 
his ideal purity of .thought and feeling, and the young men whose 
aspirations were quickened by his pervasive influence. 

The years of which I speak were crowded with stirring events, 
including the assault on Sumner, the execution of John Brown, 
and the beginning of the war. When fashionable pulpits were 
silent or recreant on the subject of slavery, the lesson of the hour 
was always given from the Free Church. How thrilling were the 
courageous utterances of our dear minister, and how uplifting his 
spiritual and moral earnestness ! 

u Here conscience hurled her stern reply 
To mammon's lust and slavery's lie." l 

Ever modest, to the verge of self-depreciation, he gladly stepped 
aside and welcomed others to his pulpit. It was a tribune for 
reformers, where men and women who brought the fitting word 
for humanity enjoyed untrammelled speech. 

It seemed sometimes as if the result of Mr. Johnson's labors 
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were incommensurate with his genius and scholarship. He ex- 
pended his large gifts lavishly upon this handful of plain people. 
He always gave his best. We wished for him a metropolitan 
pulpit and an appreciative multitude. But he distrusted his own 
popular adaptation, and was content to reach the many through 
the few. If his parish was insignificant in numbers, its influence 
upon public sentiment was in an inverse ratio. 

His confinement to his manuscript impaired measurably the 
popular influence which ready speakers acquire, and many of his 
friends wondered that with such conversational eloquence and 
magnetism he never extemporized in public. It was from no 
lack of fluency, but from a conscientious desire for fullness and 
accuracy of statement. He united caution and circumspection 
with great boldness and emphasis, and was fastidious in his use 
of language, so anxious was he that his position should not be 
misunderstood nor misrepresented. 

We used to think no one could read a hymn like Mr. Johnson. 
It came from his lips with all the inspiration it contained. Poet 
himself, he was a masterly interpreter of poetry, and there are 
some of us who can never take up Tennyson nor the Brownings 
without recalling the loved tones that first revealed their charmed 
verses to our ears and understanding. 

I cannot trust myself to speak freely of my personal indebted- 
ness to this best of friends. I was brought near to him at an 
impressible age, when one is " wax to receive, and marble to re- 
tain." One among many of his younger friends, I shared in a 
peculiar way his interest and helpfulness. Suggestions for read- 
ing or study, the freedom of his extensive library, the guidance of 
his cultivated taste, were offered freely. But above all these I 
estimate the privilege of dwelling in such an atmosphere as his. 
He breathed a lofty air. A true idealist he showed us by his life 
how near an ideal could be realized. Intensely social, a devout 
lover of nature, appreciating keenly the joys of life, and tenderly 
sharing the sorrows of others, he ever maintained his moral and 
spiritual poise. In his presence ignoble thoughts were impossible, 
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and conversation held a fitting level. To be with him was to 
increase ones self-respect and resolution. Great things seemed 
easily possible under the stimulating influence of his abounding 
faith and spiritual insight. 

I read with reverence of the saints and mystics history embalms, 
but fail to find elevation of soul and purity of thought superior 
to his. It is hard to realize that he has gone from among us, — 

" But yet I know, where'er I go, 
That there hath passed away a glory from the earth." 

W. L. Garrison, Jr. 

32 Mt. Vernon St., March 9, 1882. 

My dear Helen : I suppose I see your kindness in the gift 
of this most interesting " In Memoriam," by Mr. Stewart ; I have 
read it with deep gratification. How impossible adequately to de- 
scribe this strong, majestic being, ethereal and pure as unconscious 
innocence, merry as a June bird, glad in the happiness of others, 
bearing his own heavy burdens in uncomplaining serenity, refresh- 
ing all by his gracious presence, bringing light over every subject 
in his inimitable discourse, spreading a sense of uplifting power 
wherever he entered, — the hospitable host, the fascinating guest, 
the tender-hearted friend, the lavish giver of untold wealth of in- 
struction out of the opulence of his many acquirements, the exam- 
ple, the inspirer. 

Unique he will always stand to us among the many whom we 
love and honor, combining so many fine qualities in rare measure, 
all beautified and consecrated in holiest self-denial. No martyr 
ever bore his cross more meekly or more steadily than this long- 
sufferer for truth's and love's sake. How he presided, as it were, 
at his own last services, and in dignity and sweetness laid away the 
mortal coil when it could serve his soul no longer ; his silent pres- 
euce there in the little wayside church more eloquent than any 
speech could be, his own verses turning grief to sweetness. I need 
not write all this to you, who knew him longer, nearer than I, but 
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a great sense of loss is common to us both, and you will excuse my 
awkward way of recognizing that. 

Lovingly yours, H. E. Stevenson. 

Lynx, March 13, 1882. 

My dear Miss Stevenson : . . . Let me thank you at once 
for your excellent letter, so full of wisdom and truth concerning 
our common friend. 

I am always grateful for every word of appreciation of this 
great and good man. Such friends as you, only, can understand 
what a loss we have sustained. lie surely had fought the whole 
battle of life and borne more than his share of sorrows. Still he 
was such a source of comfort and keen delight to us in our homes* 
brightening them by his visits, which we always anticipated with 
so much pleasure ; and, now that he is gone, we feel more than 
ever how blessed we were in knowing him. I shall always prize 
your letter as a precious tribute to him. . . . 

Affectionately yours, Helen M. Ireson. 

[Extract from a letter of Sidney II. Morsk.] 
What a terrible thought ! Weiss, and now Johnson ! In Rad- 
ical days, they were my staunchest friends. I saw them nigh every 
week. Johnson, the ever-true, ever-wise, what a light he always 
brought ! . . . Well, if the universe itself is worth preserving, 
it has not thrown such a soul away. Death, annihilation, in cases 
like this, would be awful. There is absolutely no justification for 
life, if death ends all. No ; I ask no one to rise from the dead to 
tell me this. It is my judgment of the necessary, that life itself 
may have a reasonable footing. Samuel Johnson — dead, gone, 
wiped out, nothing left ? No, no. They who reason so, do not 
reason well. "They libel life in the vain effort of the understand- 
ing to unravel the mystery which the soul affirms. When the soul 
sees the permanent, it needs no other proof. Our friend is alive. 
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[Extract from a letter of Miss Hannah E. Stevknson.] 
The inspiring presence of our noble friend never seemed more 
real than now, when I know that the cold form lies there, so unre- 
sponsive, so still, so contradictory to all our experience of that 
wonderfully living being, whose words and thoughts have been 
such a rich source of strength and joy to us. He stands alone and 
unapproached in his magnificence, but how near he seems in the 
gentle heart and earnest sympathy whereby he drew our affectious 
toward him ! Beautiful soul ! What a loss this is to many ! 
What more fitting tribute than silent tears to express a grief that 
no words can compass, and do honor to a life that transcends all 
praise ? 

[Extract from a letter of Rev. F. Tiffany.] 
Some years ago I spent a long summer vacation with Samuel 
Johnson at Mt. Desert. There was a congenial party of five of 
us, and every morning we started away in our boat, cruising round 
among the islands, or landing for pleasant strolls and our noonday 
picnic. Johnson won all our hearts as well as all our powers of 
admiration. Such a combination of thought, humor, knowledge, 
imagination, and eloquence ! We had him at his best, with sym- 
pathetic company, beautiful scenery, and the exhilaration of the 
most delicious nectar of sea air to bring him out, yet all so natu- 
rally and spontaneously, no pedantry, no self-consciousness, no 
assumption of leadership, attractive simply in his own charm of 
nature as a rose, or a brook, or an elm. 
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[Mrs. Rebekah Nokthby Buffum, ia The Index.'] 

In the death of Samuel Johnson, many a heart is filled with sor- 
row for the loss of a friend whose like we can never find again. 
By nature he seemed endowed with a singleness of purpose, which, 
brushing aside all motives of selfish expediency, took a straight 
course to the right, as revealed to his conscience. His fine imagi- 
nation and vigor of thought "(always on the plane of Transcenden- 
talism) were held in equipoise by unyielding moral earnestness. 
From the first youthful years of his ministry until slavery ceased in 
the land, he spoke brave, strong words in behalf of freedom, to 
whose champions his pulpit was always open. His sermons and 
lectures, never sensational, were teeming with thought, and to the 
eloquent words in which this was clothed, an added charm was lent 
by a voice of soulful melody and richness, which also made his read- 
ing of hymns a part of the service to which all his hearers looked 
forward with especial pleasure. Of late /years, his wide scholarship, 
as is well known, has been devoted to unfolding the principles of 
universal religion in his " India," " China," and unfinished " Persia." 
His many-sidedness was the wonder of his friends. With political 
and financial questions he was thoroughly conversant, and his views 
thereon were clear and practical ; while of poetry his rich fancy and 
voice of such depth and melody made him a rare interpreter. 

What delight it was to listen to Samuel Johnson's reading of 
Chaucer and old English ballads ! And his tones in the passage of 
Browning's " Luria," beginning — 
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" My own East ! 
How nearer God we were ! " — 

still vibrate on the ear which has once heard them. With such 
gifts, to which was added the keenest appreciation of humor, 
his brilliant conversation was something never to be forgotten 
by those whose lives have been enriched by it ; and it was always 
forthcoming for the delight of even his humblest friends, to whom 
he listened in turn with kindly deference. In traveling with him 
we have enjoyed the spell-bound attention in which he held stage- 
drivers, farmers, and fishermen, — drawing from them, too, their 
quaintest and best. In the long letters, written home from abroad, 
there was a vivid picturesqueness of description which showed 
that, although so thorough an American, the old world scenes, 
and life, and traditions were full of interest for him. After his re- 
turn, his lecture on " Florence " glowed with Italian warmth and 
beauty, while that on " Switzerland " was steeped in " the diviner 
ether, purer air " of the " everlasting hills in which " (to quote his 
own words) " for so many years gone by my soul delighted." His 
thoughtful reverence for woman was so rare and delicate, that it is 
not easy to express it in words. Through youth and manhood it 
was always the same. No sentimentalism — no condescension to 
woman as an inferior; but heartfelt respect and appreciation, 
taking, for granted her interest in his best thought and work, 
generously acknowledging too the help it gave him, while his utter 
modesty forbade him to see what help he £ave in awakening the 
spiritual and mental powers of others. To those who have known 
the depth of sympathy in our friend, it is hard to believe they can 
go on through life without its aid, greatening every joy, softening 
every sorrow. All his own trials were bravely borne with unfail- 
ing trust in Infinite Wisdom. 

So to live is Heaven. 
"So" has he "joined the choir invisible 
Whose music is the gladness of the word." 
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[Rkv. Francis Tiffany, in The Boston Sunday Herald.'] 

The men, at the announcement of whose death bells are tolled 
and public buildings draped all over the land, are by no means 
always those who have done the greatest service to their fellows. 
There is a hidden class of tireless, devoted workers, too often de- 
spised and rejected in their day, whose real influence goes far 
deeper. Of this latter order of nobility, hero and saint, died last 
week, in North Andover, Samuel Johnson — a man who lived and 
breathed, if ever man did, in the loftiest realm of righteousness, rea- 
son, freedom, and piety. Cut off, alike by the sensitiveness of his 
nature, the elevation of his ideals, and the devouring claims of the 
born scholar's work, from that rough-and-ready contact with the 
daily life of common men so invaluable in its place, no one ever 
cherished an in tenser love for their welfare, or a more entire con- 
secration to their good. He lived and wrought to the one end of 
trying to be their emancipator from every kind of bondage that shut 
them out from the promised land of their divine inheritance of 
thought, beauty, love, and immortal hope. The fittest name for 
Samuel Johnson would be the incarnate genius of universal eman- 
cipation. Genius he was, if the poet's temperament, the saint's 
yearning for communion with Infinite Love, a boundless horizon of 
outlook, rare eloquence of speech, constitute a mind such. Aud 
the emancipation that alone satisfied his ideal was literally univer- 
sal. Early in life identified with the anti-slavery struggle, and 
hating, no man more intensely, shackles of iron on the bodily limbs, 
his vqice was lifted in unsparing denunciation of the national crime. 
But he could not narrow himself down to a single idea, however 
grand. Chains struck off from ankles and wrists were to him but 
the initial step toward human freedom. Slaves and slave-masters he 
saw on every side : slaves of superstition, bigotry, and craven fears ; 
slave-masters wielding the terrors of organized and despotic creeds 
and traditions. To him, men breathed no free and invigorating 
mountain air of thought and love. Ever some fatal miasmas from 
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the morasses and jungles of virulent prejudice and bigotry constricted 
their lungs and brought on moral asthma. 

The first expression of Samuel Johnson's longing to lead out to 
something broader and more hospitable was shown in the beautiful 
collection of sacred 6ong, 4 * The Hymns of the Spirit/' which he 
edited in connection with his friend, Samuel Longfellow. It should 
contain nothing but what might be joyfully sung by every member 
of the common human family on earth to the common Father in 
heaven. The very idea of a hymn that none but a Baptist, or a 
Methodist, or a Christian, or a Buddhist, could sing, was to him ab- 
horrent, — as abhorrent as, in the realm of epic or dramatic poetry, 
an ki Iliad," an u (Edipus," a " Hamlet" that none but a Greek or 
Englishman could enjoy. As soon would he have thought of 
branding a rose because it came first from Persia, or a lily because 
first from Damascus, as of refusing to join with full voice in any 
beautiful expression of hope or piety because it burst first out of 
the full heart of a Mussulman or Parsee instead of a Jew or Chris- 
tian. Now this was the spirit that characterized Samuel Johnson 
all through his career. The life-work to which he devoted himself 
with unsparing toil was that of illustrating the beauty and spiritual 
depths hidden in all the great historical religions of the world. To 
him these vast systems were the concentrated results of ages of 
wrestle on the part of the sublimest minds of the world with the 
eternal problem of God and man. Two large volumes, the one on 
the religious systems of India, the other on those of China, were 
the fruits of his years of devoted study. They are replete with clear 
philosophical ideas on the universal nature of religion, with beauti- 
ful illustrations of the profoundest and tendered thoughts men have 
cherished on sacred themes, and with discriminating perception of 
the short-comings and evil sides of their beliefs — but, through all, 
a spirit of genuine sympathy with them in their struggles, and of 
reverence for their real insight and consecration. 

All this on the part of Samuel Johnson was a pure labor of love. 
He drank up his very life-blood in his heroic scholar work. The 
bare cost of paper and printers' ink never came back to him in the 
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shape of material reward. Quite other, indeed, was the recompense 
he looked for. The hope that cheered him was the hope of broaden- 
ing the minds of men, of helping them to live in a richer and more 
hospitable world, of substituting universal love and reverence in 
the place of virulent sectarian prejudices. He toiled to make men 
truly rich. In him was witnessed the characteristic American spirit 
of enterprise, intensified and idealized. He was on fire to open up 
vast tracts of as yet uusurve) ed and unsettled country, to establish 
free communication between the remotest outposts, to develop un- 
suspected realms of mines, forests, and water power. Ouly, this 
country meant to him the common fatherland of the spirit ; its 
mines and water power meant the buried treasures of thought and 
righteousness, the noble and inspired motives of the profoundest 
and saintliest prophets of all ages and races. Such men as Samuel 
Johnson cannot be too highly revered. They belong to a higher 
category than that of common and selfish clay. They do good and 
lend, hoping for nothing. And, when they come to die, so noise- 
lessly and unseekingly have they done their work that thousands 
who, through them, are living in a freer and more bountiful world, 
do not so much as know the names of their hidden benefactors. 



[Rev. J. W. Chadwick, in The Christian Register.] 

. . . Entering the Divinity School at Cambridge, and finding 
myself in need of other counsel than was then afforded me, I ap- 
plied to Mr. Johnson, and thus began my personal acquaintance 
with him. Never shall I forget the first wonderful letter that he 
wrote to me, how it made all things new ! It was his Strauss's 
" Life of Jesus " that I read, its blank pages covered all over 
with notes, and many of the margins also written in his beautiful 
hand, proving the carefulness of his reading of the book, and 
greatly enhancing its value for me. Many were the helpful let- 
ters that he wrote me in those days ! Many were the hours of 
" heart affluence in discursive talk " I had with him ! And when 
there came to me a day of days in June, after my graduation and 
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my settlement in Brooklyn, there seemed to be no voice that 
could so well as his interpret the high meaning of " that new 
world which is the old " on which I -entered then. Since then, , 
when children have been born to us, he has been always foremost 
with his greeting ; or, when death has touched us, with his sym- 
pathy ; or, when any matter of national or religious interest was 
engrossing public interest, with his voice of prophecy. 

He was one of the strongest of the anti-slavery preachers. . . . 
His treatment of his theme was always lofty and ideal. In the 
early years of the war, his demand for immediate and unconditional 
emancipation had a soul-stirring quality, such as I found nowhere 
surpassed. I remember once particularly when he ended with a 
comparison of the brute forces of the war to those terrible beasts in 
Raphael's " Vision of Ezekiel " that look up into the Almighty's 
face to catch his purpose. The preacher's exaltation was some- 
thing never to be forgotten, and was shared by every one who 
listened to his mighty words. 

No one else among us, Wasson perhaps excepted, held to the 
transcendental creed so firmly and consistently, and with such 
systematic apprehension of its philosophical significance. His 
<k Exposition of Transcendentalism " in the Radical Review, a few 
years ago, was the most elaborate that we have had in recent 
times, except in Mr. Frothingham's book, " Transcendentalism in 
New England;" and it had the advantage over that of being 
written from a sympathetic point of view. We should uone of 
us, I thiuk, be in haste to abjure Transcendentalism, until we 
have read, conned, and inwardly digested that noble exposition, 
and proved the inconclusiveness of its positions to our entire and 
perfect satisfaction. 

Mr. Johnson's Transcendentalism did not oppose itself to 
science, but took up its results into itself with ease and grace. 
He was one of the most earnest readers of scientific books, and 
few of our men who consider themselves supremely scientific have 
the practical knowledge of any science that he had of geology 
and botany. He was a famous mountaineer, and brought home 
4 
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from the mountains, every summer, not only a harvest of beauty 
and imagination for his people, but an equal harvest of fresh 
knowledge of the microcosmic aspects of the mountain world. 

He was one of the first to be engrossed by the great problems 
of comparative religion. . . . 

There are hundreds who know little of Mr. Johnson on this 
side who knew him as a writer of hymns. There are hundreds 
to whom his strenuous anti-supematuralism is an offense, who 
are unspeakably grateful to him for some of the hymns that he 
has written. The new faith has not sung itself on any other 
lips so grandly as on his. I do not know of any hymn that has 
helped me so much to comfort aching hearts as his 

"Father, in thy mysterious presence kneeling." 

And to what poetry and passion does the doctrine of evolution 

attain in his 

" Life of ages, richly poured ! " 

Samuel Johnson was one of the most loving and most lovable 
of men. He had great gifts for friendship. If the story of his 
fraternal tenderness could be written, it would be the fairest laurel 
we could lay upon his tomb. There never was a kinder or more 
sympathetic heart. And, now that he is gone, I seek in vain for 
one who is his equal as a witness to the power and glory of 
religion, whatever the religions have been in the past or are to- 
day. 

# 
[Rev. George Batchelor, in The Christian Register.'] 

The death of Mr. Johnson, which occurred last Sunday even 
ing, will bring sorrow to many who knew him as a true and 
gifted man. Although he never became a Unitarian minister, 
and did not care to call himself a Christian, he deserves a tribute 
in these columns, as one who in many ways illustrated the spirit 
of a true Christianity and showed the results of the Unitarian 
culture. His father, one of the most well-known and respected 
physicians of Salem, Mass., was, to his death, a member of the 
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Barton Square Church ; and Mr. Johnson, a graduate of Harvard 
College and the Cambridge Divinity School, was, to an extraor- 
dinary extent, charged with that spiritual force and tender senti- 
ment for religion which have marked the best forms of the Uni- 
tarian movement. . . . 

In his conversation there was nothing trivial. Seated in his 
study-chair or wandering about his library, touching tenderly his 
favorite books, he would pour forth to a willing listener a stream 
of thought and feeling so rich with all the highest elements of 
poetry and spiritual power that one could but regret the waste- 
ful prodigality which lavished on one what might bless a multi- 
tude. . . . Those who were permitted to have now and then 
glimpses of his inner life, with its many sorrowful experiences 
and its blessed inner light, saw there a singularly pure and gifted 
soul, heroic and even saintly in its tenderness, its patience, its 
long-suffering, and gentle courage. He who was by many re- 
garded as a skeptic and a disturber of the Church, was known to 
the few as a strong, cheerful, and lovable man of the most devout 
and worshipful spirit, opposed to materialism of thought, feeling, 
or action in every department of religion or philosophy. . . . 

[Rev. O. B. Fkothingham, in The Index.] 

... Samuel Johnson was a man of profound convictions, and 
the root of all his convictions was faith in the spiritual nature and 
capacities of man. As unlike Channing as one man can be unlike 
another, he nevertheless took up, carried out, interpreted, legiti- 
mated, applied the ideas which distinguished Channing in the dis- 
cerning eyes of his generation. He was an abolitionist in the 
grain, a Transcenden talis t of an ideal type, a humanitarian of a 
pronounced description ; not theological or polemic like Parker, 
not ethereal like Emerson, but with a depth of feeling, a keenness 
of penetration, and a serene confidence of heart which neither Em- 
erson nor Parker surpassed. He called himself a " fideist," or be- 
liever in faith ; and to be long in his company was to see that no 
other phrase described him. 
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But his belief in individuality was no less absolute than his be- 
lief in ideas. He had faith in personal power. All power was 
personal at last, he thought : what, then, was the use of disguising 
it under the shows of organization ? He distrusted all efforts at 
combined action, even for the furtherance of causes he had most at 
heart. Hence, though a fervent abolitionist, he would not fight 
slavery under that banner; though a Northern man to the core, 
an eloquent preacher of New England ethics, he made no war 
speeches ; a Free Religionist of the noblest style, he never joined 
the Free Religious Association ; a Unitarian by persuasion, he 
would preach in no sectarian church; a theist, he made his own 
definition ; an idealist, he stood by his own statement ; even as a 
scholar, he put an impress of his own on the facts of literature. 
His one stubbornness was in his refusal to be classified. To no 
sect, school, party, would he consent to belong. He might not 
stand for much in his own estimation, but such individuality as he 
possessed was his own ; it was sacred ; it must riot be compro- 
mised. On this point he was earnest and eloquent as well in 
speech as in writing: he maintained his position against some of 
his oldest and dearest friends, and with that most unanswerable of 
arguments, a consistent, laborious, consecrated life, dedicated to the 
fullest expression of his personal character. 

They whose privilege it was to enjoy Mr. Johnson's ministry in 
Lynn will never forget the rapt fervor of his prayers, the passion- 
ate glow of his eloquence, the noble beauty of his countenance, 
the magnificent sweep of his thought, the friendly warmth of his 
sympathy in hours of affliction, the hopefulness of all his ministra- 
tions, private as well as public. 

They whose greater privilege it was to know him in the familiar 
intercourse of daily life will cherish the memory of him as one of 
those constant, gentle, immutable spirits whose influence is as last- 
ing as it is gracious. His scholarship, at once profound and accu- 
rate, distinguished as it was and recognized as it will be, was, after 
all, his least contribution to the faith in which and for which he 
lived. The cause of human emancipation from dogmatic trammels 
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of every kind, the cause of spiritual freedom, by whatever name des- 
ignated, had no more faithful friend than he. . . . He was a lover 
of nature, for there was much of the poet in his temperament ; and 
the travel he liked best was a foot journey among the Berkshire 
hills or the Vermont mountains. He enjoyed his life as few men 
do. Very few indeed add so much as he did to the life of others. 

[Rev. O. B. Frothingham, in The Boston Daily Advertiser."] 

In your notice, yesterday, of the late Samuel Johnson, you 
speak of him as " the author of a number of religious works." Al- 
low me to supplement the statement by saying that among these 
were hymns of a strain so pure, lofty, and spiritual, that they have 
and will always have a place in collections of devout poetry, are 
sung in churches of faiths wholly different from his own, and have, 
for many years, brought inspiration and comfort to people who 
never heard his name spoken ; a little book entitled " The Wor- 
ship of Jesus," in which familiarity with the criticism of the New 
Testament is made tributary to an earnest faith in humanity, per- 
haps the most penetrating and uplifting essay on that subject that 
has appeared in any language — certainly the most so that has 
appeared in English ; and two volumes on the " Oriental Relig- 
ions " — the religion of India and the religion of China — which, 
in point of originality of design, brilliancy of execution, and com- 
petency of learning, will not only maintain a permanent place in 
literature, but be accepted as weighty contributions to thought. 
The third volume was nearly finished when he died. 

This is not the place to pronounce a merited judgment ou his 
labors, but this is the place to say that he was a singularly deep, 
interior man ; deep-souled, deep-minded, deep-hearted ; one to be 
long remembered among the most eloquent champions of freedom ; 
one to be never forgotten by the lovers of purity, sincerity, and 
goodness. Poor, he made many rich ; humble, he made many ex- 
alted ; meek, he will inherit the earth when men of greater renown 
shall have left it forever. 
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[Prof. Mueller, in The Index.] 

When I saw in your paper the announcement of the death of 
Samuel Johnson, I said to myself, "Oh, why is life so short !" 
Johnson was one of those men with whom I wished to have some 
day a hearty hand-shaking, not in the body, but the spirit. He 
sent me his books, he wrote me a kind letter ; and I read both and 
then put them away, hoping for a quiet day or for a quiet week to 
find rest to write to him and tell him where I agreed and where I 
differed from him, — telling him, at all events, how strongly I felt 
that he was doing a great and good work. But, alas ! the quiet day 
or the quiet week never came ; and he must have thought me a cold 
unsympathizing fellow for never having written to him, for never 
having thanked him, for never having assured him of my sincere 
admiration ana sympathy. It is not the first time this has happened 
to me. There was another man, very different from Samuel John- 
son, but I admired him, too, and I thought he had never had his 
due ; and that was J. F. McLennan, the author of " Studies in 
Ancient History." I had made plenty of notes on his writings, and 
some day, I thought, we should have it all out. And then some 
day I opened the " Times," and I saw he was gone. I have still a 
number of such unknown friends in the world, to whom I have 
much to say, and who are probably very angry with me ; but what 
are we to do ? "Seid umschlungen Millionen " is easy to say, but 
to do it by letter is very hard. 

Well may you mourn for Samuel Johnson. Though he has 
done brave work, he might have done, he would have done, more. 
Perhaps I am hardly just to him ; for the man who breaks stones 
on the road, as I have been doing nearly all my life, has not always 
a very kindly feeling toward those who drive by in a carriage over 
the road that he has made or mended. I mean Samuel Johnson's 
knowledge of Oriental religions was at second-hand, and the little 
accidents that must happeu to an historian or a philosopher who 
writes on Oriental religions at second-hand are just those that most 
exasperate Oriental scholars. Still, Samuel Johnson was honest, 
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and to be honest means to be accurate ; and there are few things 
in his volume on the " Religion of India " for which, at all events, 
he could not give chapter and verse, though chapter and verse may 
not always come from the right book. 

What I admire most in Samuel Johnson was his not being dis- 
heartened by the rubbish with which the religions of the East are 
overwhelmed, but his quietly looking for the nuggets. And has he 
not found them ? And has he not found what is better than ever 
so many nuggets, — that great, golden dawn of truth, that there is 
a religion behind all religions, and that happy is the man who knows 
it in these days of materialism and atheism? 

F. Max Mueller. 

Oxford, March 24, 1882. 

[Rev. D. A. Wasson, in Boston Evening Transcript.'] 

It is indeed singular, as has been said in your columns, that a 
man whose death has called out such expressions of esteem and 
admiration, one might say of veneration, as that of the late Samuel 
Johnson, should not have been more widely known. But it will 
be found that these expressions are not exaggerated, He was in- 
deed in every way a rare and remarkable man. In the range of 
his interests, from the loftiest speculative and ethical idealism to 
the homeliest practical details ; in the tenacity of his intellectual 
pursuit, scarcely surpassed by that of Mr. Darwin ; in the devoted 
and uncompromising part that, amid such labors, he took in the 
great struggle against slavery, with no love of combat, none of that 
pleasure in reproving which lurks in the frowns of the professed 
or habitual censor, none even of the native restlessness that so 
often goes to the making of reformers and radicals ; in the intense 
seriousness of his nature, joined with a quick sense of humor aud 
the sportiveness of a happy child ; in his heroic moral courage, 
which forgot to call itself by that name ; in the elevation of his 
spirit, which breathed only a high-mountain air, and was itself 
pure as mountain air, while he looked down upon the dust and fog 
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of the lower atmosphere with never a grimace of self-complacent 
disdain, — in these and many other respects he was an extraordi- 
nary man. But his virtues live now only in the memory of his 
friends, while his chief labor as a reformer belongs to a phase of 
our history that seems already distant. It is as a scholar and 
thinker that he will permanently engage public attention ; and his 
chief work, as such, is the "Oriental Religions." Of course, I 
shall attempt here no criticism of this work, but I beg leave to 
notice briefly a certain presumption against its value which has 
here and there found expression. It is said that Mr. Johnson's 
scholarship was not sufficient for his task, since he was not ac- 
quainted with the ancient Oriental languages — Sanskrit, Zend, 
etc. Now, to my personal knowledge, he had made studies in 
Sanskrit. He had not qualified himself to instruct boys in this 
language, having no vocation that way ; but that he was quite 
ignorant of it is not true. But his proper equipment for his work 
was of another sort. With a university education of the first 
order, according to the standard of Cambridge forty years ago, he 
added to a sound knowledge of Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, there 
acquired, a familiar acquaintance with the principal spoken lan- 
guages of cultivated Europe. All, therefore, that all the scholars 
of Europe know concerning the history of the Eastern nations was 
accessible to him, and with all that has been translated from their 
literatures into any modern tongue he could make himself familiar. 
Thus with adequate study he could learn as much, not indeed of 
their tongues, but of their history, ideas, and genius, as is known 
to those translators collectively. His study, continued through a 
period of thirty-five years, was as searching as prolonged, and its 
adequacy is evidenced by its outcome. Of course the schoolmas- 
ters will think otherwise, — those of them, that is, whose learning 
consists chiefly in a knowledge of one or more of the languages in 
question. They must be expected to exalt their own sort of 
knowledge by disparaging his. It is natural that they should look 
at the matter from their professional point of view ; but we shall 
take their word for it that Mr. Johnson was deficient in the schol- 
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arship requisite for his task only when some one at least of their 
number shall prove himself better acquainted with the ethical and 
religious ideas of those nations, while able to grasp these in a man- 
ner more comprehensive, and t6 ascertain more clearly their rela- 
tion in each case to the national life as a whole. In fine, there is 
a kind of scholarship which consists in the knowledge of words 
and grammatical forms ; but there are other kinds, and one of them 
is that which consists in a knowledge of the thoughts and senti- 
ments which have been the vitalizing principles of various civiliza- 
tions, with their special make-up in each instance. Mr. Johnson's 
scholarship was of the latter kind, but he had a supply of the for- 
mer amply sufficient for his use. Had his theme been Oriental 
languages, the case would have been different. 

[Mrs. E. D. Cheney, in The Index."] 

I have no doubt that some friend will pay a tribute to the mem- 
ory of Samuel Johnson more fully and fitly than I can do, and yet 
I feel that, having had the privilege of knowiug liim since he was 
a student in the Divinity School, I cannot refrain from expressing 
something t)f the admiration and reverence I have felt for him 
through all the years of his life. The Buddhists have a beautiful 
doctrine of the Karma which a man gains by his life and his deeds, 
and which is all that he takes with him into another sphere of ex- 
istence. More than any one I have ever known do I feel of Sam- 
uel Johnson that he had achieved a true personality, a Karma 
which would be his in all changes or chances of existence. What- 
ever else he failed in, this he achieved, — the building up of him- 
self in nobleness, in truth, in singleness of heart, in reverence. 

But this personality was as far as possible from an intrusive indi- 
viduality, thrusting the concerns or the accidents of self upon oth- 
ers. His own grand saying was characteristic, " Self-reliance must 
mean reliance upon God, or it is folly or something worse." . . . 

Three occasions rise prominently in my memory as I think of 
him. When a young man just ready to enter the Unitarian minis- 
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try, his friend and relation, Theodore Parker, was struggling with 
the censure of that Church. Samuel Johnson wished to place him- 
self squarely by his side, and he urged Mr. Parker to allow him to 
speak in his pulpit. Mr. Parker "refused to let him commit him- 
self thus. But when Mr. Parker was absent for a month, leaving 
John T. Sargent to supply the pulpit, Mr. Johnson went to him, 
and obtained the coveted opportunity to take his place by the side 
of him who was reviled and rejected of men. Again, during the 
first years of the War of the Rebellion, the whole country was ex- 
cited almost to hatred against England and the English from the 
aid and comfort which they were supposed to give to the Confeder- 
ate cause. Samuel Johnson chanced to be in England at that time, 
and learned the true temper of the middle classes of England. On 
his return, he spoke in the Music Hall, and told his countrymen of 
the injustice they were doing to a noble nation, and how, in spite 
of the scorn of a few conservatives and bigots, the great heart of 
the English nation was with us in a war against slavery, and her 
manufacturing population bore with patience the terrible sufferings 
it brought to them, knowing that their sacrifice was to bring free- 
dom to the slave. At the close of his address, that noble abolition- 
ist, Miss Lucy Osgood, went up to take him by the hand, and said 
in her slow, emphatic language, " Mr. Johnson, God has given you 
the great gift to increase, and not to decrease." 

And the third time which stands out prominently from the many 
occasions when I have heard his eloquent speech was when he 
spoke to the Twenty-eighth Congregational Society after the death 
of Charles Sumner. Never was a nobler tribute paid by one heroic 
soul to another, and the tenderness and depth of feeling still thrill 
through my heart with which he said, " Massachusetts rejoices with 
unspeakable joy to-day that his eyes were cheered by full atone- 
ment for her one harsh and hasty censure on his motives and aims." 
. . . Few worldly honors came to this man. His life was . . . girt 
around with trial and sorrow known but to very few. But it was 
a grand heroic life, unsullied by vice or passion or selfishness, — 
heroic in its devotion to truth, to righteousness, to the welfare of 
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others. . . . The sundering of the personal tie by death is keenly 
felt by but few, — by those few, oh, how keenly ! — but the grand 
influence of such a nature and such fidelity to its highest demands 
should never be allowed to fade away. 

[From a Discourse by Rev. H. C. De Long, of Medford, Mass.] 

I cannot but recall, in this connection, the noble illustration of 
the reality of religion in the rare and gifted life — gifted alike 
in mind and heart — of Samuel Johnson. No encomium can fitly 
express his worth. But I esteem it one of the highest privileges 
of my life to have known and loved him. He entered into the 
deep secret of religion at which we have been looking. Too 
ideal, in the character of his mind, and in his method of expres- 
sion, to use conventional religious forms or words, he was yet 
one to whom nature and man were the flowing robe of Eternal 
Spirit. So real did he feel this to be, so identified was he in 
his deeper life with the indwelling life, that he found purest de- 
light in the close and arduous studies of more than thirty years 
through which he became the interpreter of Oriental life and re- 
ligion, and made all open minds feel their kinship with forms of 
faith older than that into which they were born ; that 



and that 



" Out from the heart of Nature rolled 
The burdens of the Bible old ; " 

" One accent of the Holy Ghost 
The heedless world hath never lost." 



He is not yet appreciated as he deserves, and is sure to be, 
when the broad and deep religious mind becomes more common, 
and man seeks his religious inspiration not from one, but from 
all races. We, who have known him, shall honor, not him, but 
ourselves, in appreciating his fine religious quality, and in feel- 
ing with him the profound reality of religion, by making our- 
selves one with it. 
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[From a Discourse by Rev. C. A. Bartol, D. D.] 

One writes lately to his friend : You must come home soon, 
for all the good people are dying. Among the many eminent 
men deceased, is none more worthy of note than Samuel Johnsdh, 
whose grand face, struck in living bronze, reminded us of that 
burning Orient he himself in his thought represented, — Hindoo, 
Chinese, and Parsi, as he was by turns. In his lonely independ- 
ence, " he stood for the desert ; " but to whoever came near him 
he was all oasis, spring and greenness, not barren sand. He was 
no Ishmaelite, but a perfect humanitarian, his hand and mind for 
every man and against none. Yet, as he included all religions 
in one vast generalization, out of which no particular church 
can come, he was as worthy as any person in this generation of 
the name of a divine. He was, indeed, a scholar in divinity, as 
the ample and valuable works he set himself to with unflagging 
industry, never bending his knee to popularity, so abundantly 
prove. But be was not lost in study or buried in books. He 
was a living and joyful sacrifice to practical justice all his days. 
Sincerity was his blazon, never dimmed. " I serve " was the 
motto, in the inward tables, on his shield. His life, like his 
heart and his eye, was single ; not from any accident or want of 
charm or warm affection in himself, but on a principle which was 
the real presence of that supreme unity he saw and worshipped 
in his breast, and would illustrate, doing no disservice to it in 
any act or tie. His domestic matched his social and his political 
faithfulness. What he was and did in his home gave, beyond all 
words, demonstration of the heaven of love, without stint or alloy, 
which he believed in. Of all the arguments for the being of a 
God, which this patient explorer gathered from every faith, and 
from distant quarters of the world, not one brings to me such 
conviction as that proof which his own character supplied. The 
existence of such a man as evidence surpasses all logical necessity. 
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[Resolutions passed by the Essex Institute, February, 20, 1882.] 

Resolved : That in the death of the Rev. Samuel Johnson, of 
North Andover, the community has lost one of its most valued 
members, an accomplished scholar, a singularly conscientious clergy- 
man, and a noble friend : 

That this Society acknowledges, with just pride, Mr. Johnson's 
valuable contributions to literature and to the science of Compara- 
tive Theology, and desires to express its profound regret that his 
faithful labors have been so sadly interrupted : 

That, recognizing his eloquence as a preacher and writer, this 
Society further desire to record their appreciation of his exalted 
character, and the exceptional purity of motive which marked Mr. 
Johnson in every relation of life : 

That these resolutions be spread upon the records of the Essex 
Institute, and that the secretary be instructed to transmit a copy of 
the same to the members of Mr. Johnson's family. 

[Resolutions passed by the Essex Conference of Liberal Christian 

Churches.] 

Resolved: That in the death of Samuel Johnson, Essex County 
mourns a native mind of brilliant power; scholarship, a lifelong 
devotee ; universal religion, an eloquent exponent ; purity, a bright 
exemplar ; freedom, an unflinching champion ; and humanity, a 
friend : 

That the lofty disdain of consequences personal to himself, with 
which he was wont to declare what seemed to him to be true, aud 
to maintain what seemed to him to be right, was not more striking 
nor more to be admired than the utterly devout and reverent spirit 
in which he always accepted the duty to which he seemed to him- 
self to be called : 

That we recall with satisfaction the early literary, reformatory, 
and professional labors which endeared him to many friends among 
us by their rare poetic grace, their scholarly elegance, their fear- 
less tone, and their breadth of feeling for mankind ; 
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And we share with Oriental students everywhere the admiration 
with which they have received his later work ; a work now to be 
left an unfinished monument to his memory ; a work which would 
have exhibited to readers of the English tongue a unique view of 
the historic relations of the great race-religions of the world, and 
which has already given him a recognized and enviable place among 
the philosophic writers of his time. 
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SAMUEL JOHNSON. 
TWO SONNETS, BY J. H. C. 

I. 
The Undefiled Reward. 

All righteous causes owe thee tribute great, 

God's servant free, self-mastered slave of Truth 1 

Behold thy fruits, in quickened heart of youth, 

In nobler fealty to save the State, 

In conscience clearer, more inviolate. 

Thou bringer of the Orient's sacred light, 

Of faith and hope that lose themselves in sight, 

Of wisdom from the far primeval date 1 

Be thine the Benefactor's fitting prize, — 

The love thy love begets. To greet thee rise 

Fresh charities. Thy glory shall it be 

The life of man with manliest strength to lift, 

And make belated blessings sure and swift. 

Such, then, thy way to immortality I 

II. 
" The Burden and Release." 

Thou who didst shape to life the Buddhist's dream, 

O'er whose' still soul nirvdna breathed its spell: 

In that deep quiet didst thou ever dwell 

Wherein man's current joins the Eternal Stream. 

Yet thou didst love the meadows and the gleam 

Of sun-clad hills, that poured down light and strength, 

And made life joy to thee through all its length 

Of sweet and holy days. Who, then, can deem 

That on the earth man lives, or ever did, 

A life than thine in heaven more deeply hid ? 

From mortal burden thou couldst find release, 

E'en while upon thy patient heart it lay, — 

Thou, who couldst know the Eternal in a day, 

And feel, 'midst wars, the Everlasting Peace. 
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SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

He found God dwelt not in the sacred shrine; 
Men knelt to symbols, not The Presence, there ; 
For, wrapt in forms, they lost the soul of prayer, 
And gave their homage but to bread and wine. 

" Ye veil the Godhead," said he, " with this Sign, 
This shadowed image of your false despair; 
Worship The Good, The True, The Pure, The Fair, 
Worship, with reverent awe, the Power Divine ! " 

Thus taught and lived he. Faithful unto death, 
He fought for truth and freedom: eloquent 
In word and deed, above all forms of faith, 
He strove to rear one fane, the soul of man : 
So, dauntlessly, where Duty led he went ; 
A noble, generous, unsoiled puritan. 

W. P. A. 
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